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It appears also, from a document, published 
by Williams, that ove instalment on this pur- 
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Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | indeed been said tous, that this treaty does not | Stockbridges $900, the Oneidas $400, the 
Subscriptions and Payments received by affect our cinims, but leaves them still good ;)Tuscaroras $200. 
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ot us. Sh, equa emia abate, nt aeaiai is considered good, why is it purchased again | 1831 misstate the facts! But let no one, on 
aahiiinenmd from others, aad nothing said to us!” this evidence, inculpate the Menomonies ; the 
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anal by the assurance of the President, * that their|that treaty is no proof that they knew what 
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be set apart, as a home, to the several tribes | were about to consider and determine the ques- 
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to and settle upon the same, within three years | acquired by the New York tribes, in virtue of 
from the date of this agreement.” authorized and concluded purchases from their 
The metes and bounds are then given, and | western brethren, but upon the assumption of 
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other, is approved, with the express under-| then stationed at Green Bay.” 
standing, that the lands thereby conveyed to} ‘The movement was quite successful, on the 
the Six Nations, &c., are to be held by them | part of the United Siates—the Power that 
in the same manner as they were previously ie ‘ . aan 
held by the Menomonies and Winnebagoes. ee ee 
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All communications, except those relating immedi- 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 






For “ The Friend.” 
Visit to the Menomonies. 


(Continued from page 163.) 


Williams says :—** Up to the period of the 
negotiation which terminated in the treaty of 
Butte des Morts, harmony and confidence had 
prevailed among the Western tribes and those 
of New York. 

“The instalments stipulated by the com- 
pact of 1822, continued to be received by the 
Menomonies, for several successive years, with- 
out complaint or dissatisfaction. If the ‘ diffi- 
ealty and contest,’ alluded to in the treaty of 
Butte des Morts as the ground of the Presi- 
dent’s mediation, then existed, they had been 
generated by the intrigues of the white inhabi- 
tants at Green Bay, whose efforis to prevent 
the establishment of the New York Indians in 
that country had never been, nor are yet, in- 
termitted. 

“The treaty of Butte des Morts could not 
be viewed by the New York Indians other- 
wise than as a violation of their just rights. 
They remonstrated to the President and Senate 
against its ratification.” 

“We were informed,” said they, “ by the 
honourable the Secretary at War, that we 
might settle on any part of the land purchas- 
ed, with perfect salety. Here, Fathers, we 
hoped to enjoy a safe retreat for ourselves and 
children, and that to remote generations we 
and they should remain undisturbed in the 
possession of this distant country; but how 
great was our surprise and sorrow, when, at 
the late treaty, held by his Excellency Gov. 
L. Cass and Col. Thomas L. M‘Kenny, at the 
little Butte des Morts, our lands were purchas- 
ed by them as Commissioners of the United 
States, and thus our hopes of security in this 
last refuge destroyed. 

“If treaties thus made with us with the ap- 
probation of public authority, and confirmed by 
the same, are to be thus disregarded and tram- 
pled on, on what can we rely, or where shall 
we ever rest? This purchase of our lands 
was made, not only without our consent, and 
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pamphlet just quoted, “ that out of the exten- 
sive territories, [exceeding 750,000 acres,] 
ceded by the two compacts of 1821 and 1822, 
a small tract, containing about 270,000 acres, 
and as to situation and quality of the soil, not 
less objectionable, than as to its extent, was 
designated by the commissioners for the future 
occupation of the New York Indians.” 


The remainder—that is, the 480,000 acres 
—fell to the Lion’s share ; and these Indians, 
instead of having enlarged their borders, by 
removing to Wisconsin, found themselves in 
possession of 30,000 acres less than they had 
left behind them. 

About 70,000 acres of the new allotment 
were adjudged to the Oneidas, and upon these 
they now live, not without fear of further cur- 
tailment, or entire deprivation, 

These people appeared to retain a lively and 
grateful recollection of the kindness of Friends 
to them, when they were living in the State of 
New York. One of them with a countenance 
that bespoke, more eloquently than his broken 
words, the joy he felt in once more taking by 
the hand a member of the Society, exclaimed, 
* It has been a great while since we have seen 
any of our friendly Quakers.” 

They nearly all belong to the Episcopal and 
Methodist societies : about 500 (including the 
sachem) are acknowledged members of the 
former, and nearly 100, of the latter. The 
school for their children, under the Episcopal 
mission, has, until quite recently, been taught 
in the Oneida tongue ; which has been a great 
disadvantage to the pupil: that, under the Me- 
thodist mission, has, for a considerable time, 
been taught in English. It appears, from the 
official reports to the Indian Department, that 
for the year 1848, about 50 scholars attended 
the two schools, The number of each sex is 
not separately stated in the reports for that 
and the year before; but, according to those 
of 1846, rather more than half are females. 
Favourable accounts are given of their pro- 
gress, with some complaint of irregular attend- 
ance. 

It is mentioned, in the same reports, that the 
Oneidas have entered into Temperance Asso- 
ciations, and prohibit any of their people from 
dealing in ardent spirits. They allow no grog 
shops in the Nation. Intemperance has much 
decreased among them, notwithstanding the 
seductive influence of groceries at the town of 
Green Bay ; by which some of the weaker 
brethren are sometimes ensnared. There is 
encouragement to hope this evil will not long 
survive in Wisconsin; for the temperance 
cause has taken strong hold upon the people 
of that State, and the legislature has passed a 
more stringent law, for its suppression, than 
is to be found any where else. ‘It requires 
all persons who would vend or retail spirituous 
liquors to give bond to the town authorities, 
with three sureties in $1000, ‘ conditioned to 
pay all damages the community or individuals 
may sustain by reason of such traffic ; to sup- 
port all paupers, widows or orphans ; pay the 
expenses of all civil and criminal prosecutions 
made by, growing out of, or justly attributable 
to, such traffic; and it is made the duty of 
the officer holding the bond to deliver it to 
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‘any person who may claim to be injured by | 
such traffic.’ 

“The bill passed the Senate by a vote of 
ten to three, and the Assembly by twenty-nine 
to twenty-one.” 

Under this law, a wile, deprived of or injur- 
ed in the means of supporting herself and pro- 
viding for the sustenance and education of her 
children, by the intemperance of her husband, 
may recover damages of the party selling him 
intoxicating liquors. 

The Friend left at the Fort, being, one day, 
about to cross the river to the town, found, at 
the Ferry, a number of the Oneida chiefs, with 
Tega-wia-tiron or Daniel Bread, their sachem. 
They were very cordial, and informed him, 
that on the 4th of the Seventh month, they 
were in the habit of celebrating the indepen- 
dence of the United States, by gathering all 
their people, male or female, big and little, at 
the house of the Head Chief, and eating a din- 
ner; and they hoped he would join them on 
the occasion, now close at hand. 

Making due acknowledgment for the kind 
intent, he excused himself from the entertain- 
ment, but having a desire to see the assembled 
nation, told them he would, probably, walk up, 
in the course of the afternoon, and see them 
together ; unless there should be a likelihood 
of finding their people in a state of excitement, 
from immoderate drinking. The chiefs de- 
clared, there was no danger of that, as all 
spirituous liquors were prohibited. 

When the day came, the Friend and a son 
of his kind hostess, luncheon in pocket, sallied 
forth from the stronghold, well booted and 
equipped for an encounter with the Indians, 
Sol having performed about half his upward 
journey. They designed to march leisurely 
onward, under cover of the wuods, until noon- 
day, when if perchance they might alight upon 
a sheltered spot, with a running brook, secure 
from the attacks of marauding mosquitoes, 
they could allay their hunger and fortify the 
outward man by supplies of dried venison and 
draughts from the flowing stream ; and so, re- 
newed in vigour, effect, about the middle of the 
afiernoon, an entrance into the Indians’ camp, 
at that critical juncture when, having ended 
their feasting, they might be taken, as some 
one has expressed it, in the torpidity of diges- 
tion. The success of Napoleon has been at- 
tributed io peculiar skill in timing his military 
movements. This expedition is entitled to no 
celebrity on that score ; for instead of reaching 
the post occupied by the Indians, at the impor- 
tant period contemplated, the first mouthful of 
dinner had not disappeared, when the party 
arrived at its destination ; and this arose from 
pure ignorance of the progress these copper- 
coloured folks have made in the ways of their 
wise neighbours. The idea had not been con- 
ceived, that Indians had learned the gentility 
of staying the stomach some hours longer than 
vulgar rustics do. 

It was about half-past three when the con- 
gregated Nation was descried in the distance, 
by the adventurers, stationed in detached com- 
panies, here and there, over the grounds which 
surround the mansion of the Sachem,—It is 
not often one can see a whole nation at once, 
—A general quietness prevailing, no room was 


left to doubt that dinner was done, and the 
Nation subjected to the soothing influences 
consequent upon that event. The success of 
the plan was deemed certain: but the calcu. 
lations of men are often fallacious : the Indians 
did not dine till four! This was untoward, 
The truth was not discerned in time to make 
good a retreat. The Sachem and his men 
had noticed the approaching party, and there 
was no alternative but to march boldly up and 
make the best of it. 

Tega-wia-tiron and his councillors were sta- 
tioned near a long tent or booth, formed of 
stakes and green boughs, beneath which was 
spread a table capable of accommodating about 
100 persons. China-plates, knives and forks 
were laid upon a white cloth. Hard by was 
the kitchen, where the women were industri- 
ously engaged in dishing meats and making 
other needful preparation for the feast. There 
was venison, roast, boiled and stewed, fresh 
pork and beef. The only vegetable was 
beans ; potatoes—as was before mentioned— 
being at present a rarity in these parts. For 
dessert, there were dried-peach-pie and rice- 
pudding. ‘The beverages were hot coffee and 
cold water. Good wheaten bread was abun- 
dantly supplied. The provision, throughout, 
appeared to be plain and plentiful, excellent 
in quality and well prepared. No liquors were 
visible. This being remarked to the Sachem, 
he observed, that they had, for four years, 
been strictly forbidden, on public occasions. 

Afier exchanging a few words of civility, 
opportunity offered for the intruders to slip 
aside, before dinner was served. ‘They ram- 
bled round, looking at the people. The gene- 
ral quietness was surprising—no loud talking 
—no boisterous mirth. The women and chil- 
dren were gathered in groups upon the grass 
and, one might guess, discussing domestic 
matters, the merits of embroidered leggings or 
the comparative excellence of a red or yellow 
shawl—very like folks nearer home ; the men 
of mature years, done sowing wild oats, were 
either silently chewing the cud of their private 
excogitations, or attracted by some of the 
goodly teams and appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing, soberly engaged in discoursing upon 
their several qualities, and such like rural 
topics—as one might judge by their gestures 
and significant glances; while the younger 
ones were more actively occupied in making 
arrangements for an evening game of ball. 

One little squad had possessed itself of a 
blacksmith’s anvil, and for want of more im- 
posing artillery, was ramming the mouse-hole 
with gunpowder and exploding it at intervals, 
with full as useful and potent effect in stirring 
up the patriotism of the auditory, as if it were 
in reality one of the great guns that Jonathan 
shot off at the British in the Revolution. This 
was the nearest semblance of a deadly weapon 
exhibited on the occasion. 

Meantime the Heads of the Nation had taken 
seats under the booth and busied themselves 
very agreeably in testing the culinary skill of 
the squaws. Seeing the guests from the Fort 
were not at table, a messenger was despatched, 
with an earnest invitation to bring them in. 
They excused themselves. The chiefs finish- 
ed their meal, but seemed dissatisfied, and the 
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visiters, fearing the Indians might fancy their 
fare was despised, and knowing how much 

ple of primitive habits think of breaking 
bread with a friend, and how deeply this feel- 
ing was rooted in the Indians’ breast, conclud- 
ed to ease their minds by partaking mode- 
rately, at a second table, of some of their good 
things. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather for First Month, 1850. 


It will be seen by the register given below, 
that the temperature, as well as the wind and 
skies, have been very variable during the 
month just ended, ‘The first week was cold. 
About 4 inches of snow fell on the 30th of 
Twelfih month, which, on account of the 
smoothness of the roads and low degree of 
temperature, made pretty good sleighing in this 
vicinity for 7 or 8 days:—a very unusual 
amount of that business, was done by some, 
(considering the quantity of snow,) who had 
not, or did not seem to have, betier employ- 
ment, From the 7th to the 28th, with the ex- 
ception of 3 or 4 days about the middle of the 
month, generally mild, with much wet or 
damp weather. On the evening and night of 
the 13th, about 5 inches of snow fell. On the 
morning of the 15th, the thermometer stood at 
7° at sunrise, but in the course of 6 or 7 hours 
rose to 38,—making the unusual range of 31° 
in that short space of time. The snow soon 
disappeared, with the exception of an occa- 
sional drift lying to northern exposure, and 
sheltered from the sun. The ground became 
thawed, and in many situations dried, so that 
some farmers commenced ploughing for their 
spring crops ; and even the Blue Bird, ( Sylvia 
Sialis, Wilson,) made its usual mysterious 
appearance, hopping from twig to twig, mer- 
rily chirping its soft and agreeable notes; and 
did we not know something of its habits, would 
almost persuade us that Spring had really 
come. 

The regular appearance of this bird in the 
winter, after the continuance of a few days of 
mild and open weather, has given rise to vari- 
ous conjectures as to the place of its retreat. 
Some have supposed it to be in close-sheltered 
thickets, exposed to the sun; others, in the 
neighbourhood of the sea, where the air is pro- 
bably more temperate, and where the waves 
throw up matter, which affords it a constant 
supply of food. Others again, have believed 
that he betakes him to the dark recesses of 
hollow trees and subterranean caverns, there 
to doze away the winter, insect-like, but mak- 
ing occasional reconnoitering excursions from 
his den, in favourable weather. But as he has 
never been found in any of these situations, 
during the severities of winter, either by the 

naturalist, who has diligently sought for him, 
or by the woodman, who is accustomed to 
chopping down trees of all sorts, and at all 
seasons, we must conclude he is not there. On 
the other hand, they are said to be numerous 
in the woods of North and South Carolina, 
Mexico, Cuba, ézc., in the depths of winter ; 
and if so, may not the place of its retreat be 
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On the morning of the 27th, we were enve- | 


The range of the thermometer for the First | 


month, was from 4 to 55, or 51°. The mean 
temperature from sunrise to 2 Pp. M., was 33}°, West-town B. S., Second mo. Ist, 1850. 


Baro- 


force of wind. 


height of 





Mean from sun-| ¢ 
rise to 2 Pp. M. 





meter from sunrise to 


Days of month. — 
2P.M. 


Mean 





easily ascertained, without having recourse to} —4° higher than that for the corresponding 
holes, caverns, torpidity, and a host of other| month last year. Rain or snow fell on 11 
With his well known rapid| days. The amount of rain and melted snow 
flight, (at least a mile per minute,) a journey | for the month, was 3.35 inches ; and the depth 
of a very few hours would bring him to Penn- of snow 6.75 inches. During First month, 
sylvania from either of the above mentioned | 1849, only .72 of an inch of rain fell; and no 


places. | snow. 


In estimating the force of the wind in the 


loped in a dense fog, which however, was soon | following register, the numerical method, now 
dispersed by the sun’s rays, and it shone forth | generally used by meteorologists, has been adopt- 
with a splendour and warmth, which reminded | ed, and may be thus briefly explained, viz. :— 
one of the Fourth rather than the Second | 0, denotes a calm; 1, a very gentle breeze; 2, 
month. On the 28th, a slight shower of rain 'a gentle breeze ; 3, a fresh breeze ; 4, a strong 
in the evening ; and during the night the wind! wind; 5, a very strong wind; 6, a violent 
shifted from the N. E. to N. W., and again) storm, &c. In the registration of the weather, 
froze up the ground, making it as difficult and the order of the notations represent the observ- 
disagreeable travelling the roads on account of ed changes; for instance, where the terms 
the roughness, as it was before in consequence | rain, and cloudy, immediately succeed, it is to 
of the depth of the mud, 


be understood by the latter, a clouded sky, but 
a cessation of the rain. 


H. 


Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for First 


month, 1850. 


1) 422) 13 | 30.19 |N W. toS W. 1) Clear. 


21034) 22 | 30.20 |N. W. 
323.41) 32 | 29.94|N.toN.E. 1 
N.W. 2 











1} Cloudy. 


Do. A little snow in evening. 


5 1821) 194) 30.10|N. W. 1| Clear. 

6 826| 17 30.30/N W.toS E. 4| Clear—cloudy. 

729140) 344) 30.06/S. E. 2; Snow—rain. 

835,36) 354) 30.06|N N E. 1| Cloudy. 

9'3236| 34 | 30.01/SEtoW. °1| Do. 

10 32'44| 38 | 30,08|\WtoSSE. # Clear. 

11 4053) 464) 29.57|E S E. 1) Rain—cloudy—rain. 

12.4044) 42 | 29.50|N. W. 3 Fair. 

1329.35] 32 | 30.04|N N E. 1| Clear—cloudy—snow at 6 P. m. 
142130) 254) 30.14|N. W. 2} Cloudy—clear in evening. 

15) 738) 224) 30.20|N.toSW. = 1) Clear—hazy. 

16 22:38) 30 | 30.00|N N W. 2| A little snow in night—clear—cloudy. 
17'32.43| 374) 29.94|s. E. 1| Slight shower—cloudy. 
18/33/36} 344) 29.57|S. E. 2 Foggy—rain. 

19 3036) 33 | 30.02|N. W. 3| Cloudy—clear. 

20 20:40) 30 | 30.18)E N E. Fair—cloudy—snow at 8 Pr. m. 
21/34/43) 384 29.68 |East Rain—1.68 inches. 








1 

2 
22 3638) 37 | 29.56|N. W. 4 
23,2840| 34 | 30.19|N W toS W. 3 
243039) 344) 30.27|8. E. l 
25.4050) 45 | 29.88|N W toS W. 2 
26 42'52| 47 | 29.87'S. E. 1) 
972955, 42 | 29.63'S.toNW. 1 
283541 38 29.61 N.E. 1) 
29/2936 32) 29.92 \N. W. 3) 
302337 30 | 30.38 N. W. 1 
31/2142 314 30.38'SS W. 1 


Cloudy—clear. 
Clear—hazy, 
Cloudy—rain 7 r. m, 
Cloudy. 

Do. 


Dense fog—clear and plea :ant. 
Cloudy—rain. 
Partly clear. 
Clear. 
Do. cloudy. 
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From the Child’s Companion. 


THE CUCKOO. 


The most remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with the history of this bird, is the well 
ascertained fact of its depositing its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, leaving to them the rear- 
ing and care of its own offspring. The cuc- 
koo does not make an indiscriminate selection 


eral, one egg only is deposited in a nest, and 
the rest is usually that of a small bird, as the 
sparrow, for example. There is a very inter- 
esting account of this, by the celebrated Dr, 
Jenner. ‘On the 18th of June,” says he, “I 
examined the nest of a hedge sparrow, which 
then contained a cuckoo and three hedge spar- 
row’s eggs. On inspecting it the day follow- 
ing, the bird had hatched, but the nest then 


of a nest in which to lay her egg, but chooses| contained only a young cuckoo and one hedge 
the nest of an insect-eating bird, in order that) sparrow. The nest was placed so near the 
the young cuckoo may be supplied with the) extremity of a hedge that I could distinctly see 
only food upon which it can subsist. In gen-| what was going forward in it ; and to my great 
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astonishment, I saw the young cuckoo, though 
so lately hatched, in the act of turning out the 
young hedge sparrow. ‘The mode of accom- 
plishing this was very curious: the little ani- 
mal With the assistance of its rump and wings, 
contrived to get the bird upon its back, and 
making a lodgment for its burden by elevating 
its elbows, clambered backwards with it, up 
the side of the nest, till it reached the top, 
where resting for a moment, it threw off iis 
load with a jerk, and quite disengaged it from 
the nest! It remained in this situation for a 
short time, feeling about with the extremities 
of its wings, as if to be convinced whether the 
business was properly executed, and then 
dropped into the nest again. | afterwards put 
in an egg, and this by a similar process was 
conveyed to the edge of the nest and thrown 
out. These experiments I have since repeated 
several times in different nests, and have al- 
ways found the young cuckoo disposed to act 
in the same manner. In climbing up the nest, 
it sometimes drops its burden, and thus is foil- 
ed in its endeavours ; but after a little respite the 
work is resumed, and goes on, almost inces- 
santly, till it is effected. The singularity of 
its shape is well adapted to these purposes ; far 
different from other newly hatched birds, its 
back, from the shoulders downwards, is very 
broad, with a considerable depression in the 
middie, This depression seems formed by 
nature for the design of giving a more secure 
lodgment to the egg of the hedge sparrow, or 
its young one, when the young cuckoo is em- 
ployed in removing either of them from the 
nest. When it is about 12 days old, this cav- 
ity is quite filled up, and then the back assumes 
the shape of nestling birds in general.” * It 
sometimes happens that two cuckoo’s eggs are 
deposited in the same nest, and then the young 
produced from one of them must inevitably 
perish. ‘T'wo cuckoo’s and one hedge sparrow’s 
eggs were hatched in the same nest, and one 
hedge sparrow’s egg remained unhatched. Ina 
few hours afterwards, a contest began between 
the cuckoos for the possession of the nest, which 
continued undetermined till the next afternoon, 
when one of them, which was somewhat supe- 
rior in size, turned out the other, together with 
the young hedge sparrow, and the unhatched 
egg. The combatants alternately appeared to 
have the advantage, as each carried the other 
several times to the top of the nest, and then 
sunk down again oppressed by the weight of 
the burden ; till at length, after various efforts, 
the strongest prevailed, and was afterwards 
brought up by the hedge sparrow.” 

The whole family of cuckoos is in disgrace 
because of this unnatural and cruel conduct of 
some branches of it, and yet we need not look 
far off nor far back to find conduct equally 
cruel and unnatural in the conduct of men to- 
wards each other, The larger part of the 
wars which have desolated the earth, have 
been waged to get possession of what others 
claim as their nest, and in most instances the 
victory is to those who have the power, rather 
than to those who have the right. Many a 
school-boy has played a game with a weaker 
playmate, as mean and cruel as that which the 
piratical cuckoo plays with his neighbour's 
neat. 


Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 
JOYS OF THE BLIND. 
BY CATHERINE PONSONBY, 


Hail! holy Light! in memory dwells 
A vision of thine image bright— 
Of past and perished bliss it tells, 
When heaven poured radiance on my sight: 
The beauty of that vanished scene 
My darkened eye can never see, 
A dream of brightness that-has been, 
Is all that now remains to me! 


Though darkness shrouds me, gentle beams 
Of mercy cheer my clouded view ; 
The love of Jesus sweetly seems 
To pieree the shadow’s deepest hue. 
Can orbs imprisoned e’er control 
Heaven's holy effluence of light, 
Poured in its richness on the soul, 
To beam—and bless my spirit’s sight ? 


Nor loved familiar face, or form— 

Nor glowing tints in beauty’s guise— 
Nor ocean in its calm or storm— 

Nor splendours of the starry skies ; 
Not onc illuminating spark 

Of living brightness can I see ;— 
But Jesus shines where all is dark, 

His glory is a sun to me! 


And when I leave earth’s troubled scene, 
His blessed and benignant love, 
Bright ’mid the gloom my soul has seen, 
Shall beam in cloudless bliss above. 
Mine eyes shal] then behold His face, 
No night—no darkness then shall be, 
The glories of His love and grace, 
In light shall be revealed to-me ! 


———____—_-—— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 165.) 


On the 4th of Fifth month, 1792, Rebecca 
Jones writing to Joseph Williams, of Dublin, 
after mentioning her bodily ailments, says, 
* Since the weather has became more mild, | 
feel relief, and am desirous that | may be 
humbly thankful to my great and gracious 
Helper, for many comforts, both temporal and 
spiritual, with which Iam indulged. Among 
these is the friendship and fellowship of thy 
two dear countrywomen Mary Ridgway and 
Jane Watson, who do not forget me when they 
are in the city. They applied to our late 
Spring meeting for certificates, apprehending 
they may leave us before our next Yearly 
Meeting. Dear Samuel Emlen and my dear 
friend Sarah Harrison have also obtained cer- 
tificates of our unity with their prospect of vis- 
iting your country.” 

Afier receiving her certificate from the 
Spring meeting, Sarah Harrison was tried with 
sickness and bodily infirmity, but as she gra- 
dually recovered her accustomed state of 
health, her mind became much engaged to set 
forward in the arduous duty before her. It ap- 
pears that she and her friend Samuel Emlen 
felt a belief, that it would be right for them to 

in the same ship which should carry Mary 

idgway and Jane Watson, who having near- 
ly finished their labour of love in America, 
were about returning home. Sarah seems to 
have informed those Friends of her recovery, 
trials of mind, and anxiety to be fulfilling her 
mission, and she received a letter from Jane, 
dated Fifth month 4th, 1792, of which this is 





an extract. ‘The restoration of thy health, © 
we look upon as a singular favour from Him 
who can wound and heal as he sees meet, | 
Thy trying prospect may operate on the body | 
in many ways, as it is so nearly connected | 
with the mind; but if the bitter goes before — 


the sweet, it makes the sweet the sweeter, [ ~ 


hope the bitterness of death is passed for the | 
present, until the time comes when there will 
be a saying furewell, to the nearest connex- 
ions in life. To us, it will be a saying fare. 
well forever to many of our beloved Friends 
in this land, that are near and dear tous, [ 
almost dread the time: but so it is; here we 
meet, and here we part in this world of uncer. 
tainties, But may we be favoured to meet in 
that world that is certain, and that never has | — 
an end, where all sorrows will cease, is my | — 
fervent desire. 

‘Oh! what hurries and commotions there 
are in the present world, and all about it! It 
sometimes looks as if the minds of some were 
always on the rack,—contriving and scheming 
one day what they are to do the next, as if 
they were always to slay here. When they 
are seized with sickness, how they have to 
look over a life of hurry and bustle, and see 
that they have not endeavoured to seek quiet- 
ude, and therein experience that strength which 
would make hard things easy, and sweeten the 
bitter cups of affliction and trials. Is there 
not, with many, a seeking after great things, 
though the Divine command is, seek them not, 
and by this means the greatest ‘thing,—the one 
thing needful,—is too much neglected. If this 
were earnestly sought after, it would bring all 
things into regular order, and the mind would 
be satisfied with few things, so that the bless- 
ing of heaven was on them. 

**[ hope thou wilt not be discouraged or 
impatient ; for thou may be assured we will 
not make any unnecessary delay.” 

The European Friends having comfortably 
finished their service, and the American Friends 
being satisfied that the time of their departure 
had fully come, they all took passage in the 
ship Grange, William Roberts master, bound 
from Philadelphia to Liverpool. The vessel 
sailed on the 15th of the Seventh month, the 
four Friends being favoured with a good degree 
of peace and quietude. They had a favour. 
able passage, landing at Liverpool on the 16ih 
of the Eighth month, 

Sarah Harrison remained in and about Liv. 
erpool for several weeks, and feeling her way 
open for labour in Ireland, she made prepara- 
tion for passing thither, Sarah Benson, the 
wife of Robert Benson, having a concern to 
accompany her. ‘They left Liverpool in the 
Nioth month, Robert Benson going with them 
to Dublin. Afier seeing them safe in Dublin, 
and industriously at work in company with 
their Friends Samuel Emlen and Elizabeth 
Wigham, of Scotland, visiting the families, 
Robert returned home to Liverpool, from 
whence on the 19th of the Eleventh month, he 
thus wrote to Thomas Harrison, at Philadel- 

hia. 

“« Esteemed Friend,—As it is not probable 
that opportunities of forwarding letters to your 
part of the continent from hence, will be [re- 
quent for some months to come, | am unwill- 
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ing to let the present one slip, without giving 
thee all the information I can concerning thy 
valuable wife,—knowing that it will be accept- 
able to you both. ‘Thou wilt have been in- 
formed before this reaches thee, by a letter 
which thy wife wrote about two weeks since, 
as well as by our beloved Friend Samuel Em- 
len’s letters, that my wife has given up to unite 
with her as a companion in her visit to the 
meetings of Friends in Ireland. ‘To a husband 
who has made sacrifices so much greater, | 
must say little,—however I trust she will be 
helpful to thy wife as a true yokefellow, and 
though not exercised in public labour, yet she 
is experienced in the work of vital religion, 
well qualified to enter into sympathy with and 
strengthen her in the exercise of her gift, and 
in the discharge of the mission committed to 
her trust. 

‘“ As they are preserved faithful, and we in 
patient dedication of them, I believe with un- 
shaken confidence that both they and we will 
reap the enriching reward of that peace which 
is better than the joy of harvest. I parted 
from them in Dublin two weeks this day, when 
thy wile’s health was a little improved, as well 
as her spirits. The conveyance was not then 
ready, which was intended for their accommo- 
dation in the journey before them. I have had 
two letters from my wife since ; in the last she 
informs me, they had completed the visit to 
the families of Friends in Dublin. 

“ ] have also received a letter from S. Em- 
len, dated the 14th, informing me they had 
set out that day in a chaise for the north of 
Ireland, proposing to take the meetings in usual 
course. Please give my love to Sarah Emlen, 
and inform her | cannot learn by her husband’s 
letter, with certainty, what his present pros- 
pects are, but I apprehend he looks towards the 
southern parts of Ireland, or at least to some 
particular meetings there. 1 think he is better 
in health upon the whole, since he arrived in 
Europe, than he was when here seven years 
since, although both he and thy wife complain 
of the moisture of our climate and atmos- 
phere,” 

Sarah Harrison was not forgotten by her 
Friends io Philadelphia, whilst she was engaged 
in arduous service in Ireland. Her niece Jane 
Snowden, that quiet, diffident, but sound min- 
ister of the Gospel, addressed this characteris- 
tic epistle to her, 

“ Dear Aunt,—While thinking of my own 
poverty, and regretting that | had neither silver 
nor gold to offer, | remembered that ‘a man 
was accepted according to what he hath.’ The 
remembrance of this scripture passage encour- 
aged me to make an atiempt to write to thee. 
Thou mayst be sure, my dear aunt, | was af- 
fected, yea, deeply affected, when [ read thy 
epistle which gave some account of thy tried 
situation. Joy, however, soon succeeded sor- 
row ; because I believed thou wast under the 
immediate care of Him who would never leave 
nor forsake thee, Though at times, he may 
withdraw his presence, and veil himself as in 
a thick cloud, there is no cause from this to 
believe that he will leave thee or forsake thee. 
Those whom he loves, he chastens; and the 
trial of their faith is precious in his sight. 
What if he should permit thee to liken thyself 


to a little one, and to cover thy head, and feel 
ashamed and confounded because of thy no- 
thingness ;—neither is this any reason that he 
will leave thee or forsake thee. 


as a great nation. 
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He is able to 
make a little one a thousand, and a small one, 
He is not only able, but | 
believe designs to do this for thee, if thou keeps 
thy dwelling in him. Therefore it is neces- 
sary thou should be acquainted with thy own 
nothingness ; that so, when thou hast finished 
the work given thee to do, thou may not take 
any of the praise to thyself; for verily unto us 
belongs nothing but blushing and confusion of 
face. With sincere desires for thy welfare 
every way, my spirit affectionately salutes 
thee, and bids thee farewell.” 

“ Philada., Eleventh mo. 26th, 1792.” 

Sarah Harrison was for some time after 
commencing her labours in Ireland in a very 
low, tried condition, both as respects body and 
mind. The dampness of the climate affected 
her body with severe rheumatic pains,—various 
outward difficulties seemed to present in getting 
fairly underway in her visit to distant parts of 
the island, and the low state of the church 
there gave birth to additional gloom. In these 
trials she felt her own weakness, and was cast 
down almost below hope, yet still retaining her 
integrity, she was favoured with Divine sup- 
port, and prepared by the very fiery baptisms 


which threatened to consume every thing of 


good in her, for her peculiar service in that 
land. : 

In scenes of trial and apparent desertion, the 
sympathy of those rightly qualified to feel, is 
ofien blessed to the revival of a little grain of 
holy hope. The letters received by Sarah 
Harrison gave her evidence that her Friends 
at a distance felt with her and for her, and so 
did her closely united companion Sarah Ben- 
son, and others, where her lot was cast. A 
Friend in the ministry whilst travelling on the 
continent of Europe, being under deep depres- 
sion of spirit, was suddenly comforted with an 
assurance inwardly given him that Mary Dud- 
ley was at that time engaged in supplication 
on his behalf. So strong was the impression, 
that he noted down the time, and when afier- 
watds in England, he learned that at that very 
time Mary Dudley had felt constrained to 
kneel down im a public meeting, and vocally 
to approach the throne of mercy and grace on 
his behalf. 

(To be continued.) 


a 


It was a saying of Josiah White, that the 
family of the spy-faults, is more numerous 
than that of the mend-faults; and that of the 
make-faults larger than either, 





The Security of God's Protection.—Lord 
how are they increased that trouble me? Many 
are they that rise up against me. Many there 
be that say of my soul there is no help for him 
in God. But thou, oh Lord, art a shield for 
me ; my glory, and the lifier up of my head. 
| cried unto the Lord with my voice, and he 
heard me out of his holy hill. I laid me down 
and slept ; | awaked, for the Lord sustained 
me. I will not be afraid of ten thousands of 
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people, that have set themselves against me 
round about.— David. 





For * The Friend.” 
ON THE DEATH OF JOHN MILLER, 


An elder of Falls Monthly Meeting, Bucks county, Pa., 


who died First month 25th, 1850. 


The good man’s setting sun 
Hath a most holy radiance; and its beams 
Linger the longest on the earth-weaned minds 
Whose thoughts are nearest heaven ! 
We mourn thy absence venerable sage, 


Though well persuaded that we should not mourn, 
That having trod thy pilgrimage below, 


Thy Father’s house received thee! Thou hast well 
Polfilled thy mission in a world of sin, 

And entered to thy rest—that holy rest 

That still remaineth for the child of God! 

Dearly beloved and venerated Friend, 

Thy upright bearing through a lengthened life 
Shone so conspicuous in thy daily walk, 

That, as a light to others was thy path, 
Showing the road that Christian pilgrims tread ; 
And by example calling to the youth, 

‘Follow ye me as I am following Christ!’ 

Born in a foreign land, he crossed the waves, 
While yet a boy, and reached our favoured shores, 
Finding a refuge and protecting friend 
Beneath a roof where Virtue loved to dwell. 

The Christian care that compassed him in youth,— 
The pious precepts of his Quaker friend,— 

The drawing cords of a Redeemer’s love,— 
Performed their office on his honest heart, 

And drew him to the truth his Friends professed, 
That truth that Fox in early days had taught, 
That truth that Barclay could so well defend, 

That trath that breathed in Penington’s pure page. 

The bud, the blossom, and the ripened fruit, 

In his experience knew their seasons come, 
Till he was foand a father in the Truth, 
A pillar in the temple of our church. 

With native strength of mind, with jadgment clear, 
With zeal for Truth and with discernment keen, 
From left hand errors and from right hand free, 
He had the wisdom of the truly wise. 

As outward substance gatheréd round his home 
To snare his feet, Humility came in, 

With guardian wings, and shielded him from harm; 
Thrust Ostentation from his calm abode, 
And made Religion an abiding guest. 
is vacant seat 
Reminds us of our own—the church's loss! 
In life’s decline deep suffering was his lot, 
Wearisome days and tedious nights were his— 
Yet, ee no murmuring thoughts went 
forth ; 
He calmly looked towards the narrow house, 
And joyfully beyond, At length the sound, 
“Ni is enough,” from the great Judge went forth, 
And the gate opened to the world of bliss, 
Where songs of praise eternally ascend 
From ransomed saints around the Father’s throne ! 
Falls, Second month, 1850. 


me 
For “ The Friend.” 


Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
Araerica, 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the annual Queries to be answered previous 
to the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
would press upon Friends who have been en- 
gaged in the distribution of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the importance of obtaining accurate 
information of the wants of their respective 
neighbourhoods, and forwarding their Reports 
to the Depository before the first of Fourth 
month. 

It may be recollected that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the board are gnided in 
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fellow-beings, who, with us, have been spared good ; that they be rich in good works, ready 
from the hand of the destroyer, for a little} to distribute, willing to communicate ; laying 
longer probation, Such thoughts have arisen,| up in store for themselves a good foundation, 
whilst preparing our Annual Report to the|against the time to come, that they may lay 
friends of The Shelter, within whose walls,|hold on eternal life.— Paul. 
the orphans of some of the victims of the late 
afflicting dispensation, have — oe For‘* The Friend.” 
It is cause of renewed gratitude, that the 
family has been so nadiaiie cared for dur- Worldly Amusements. 
ing the year, and that we have thus been sus- In a message which C. E. Smelt, not a 
tained in the belief, that He, who had been our| member among Friends, sent to a cousin, she 
refuge in days that are past, would be near for|says, “ ‘Tell her I requested on my deathbed, 
our support during this season of peculiar trial,|that she might never enter a theatre, a ball- 
when the pestilence was permitted to visit our) room, or attend another fashionable tea-party, 
borders, and remove from our little circle, a|as they are called; they are all of the same 
child of considerable promise. In reverting} family, let who will say otherwise. If one of 
to this period of affliction, it is a great comfort|them be sinful, they are all so: and on that 
to know, that suitable remedies were at once|subject [| have no doubt.” ‘ Tea-parties, as 
resorted to by the Matron ; and our Physician, | generally attended, lead to more extravagance, 
Caspar Wister, was promptly in attendance,|and party spirit, more vanity, more ambition, 
doing every thing that his kindness of heart,|than the others. I have some knowledge of 
and medical skill could suggest, for the relief|them all. 1 have been at many tea-parties, 
of the little sufferer ; remaining with him dur-|and | know I have never seen more folly any- 
ing the greater part of his illness ; and, for his| where.” ‘ More ostentation or greater excess 
own satisfaction, calling in the aid of two other| of vanity, is never seen at plays or balls.” “1 
medical advisers. But theie efforts to save/have sat for hours, and not heard one serious 
him, with the tender care of the Matron and|observation—one rational idea. On the con- 
Teachers, and the watchful solicitude of two|trary, | have heard nothing but loud peals of 
of the Managers in attendance, proved all in|laughter, or light, frivolous chit-chat—perfect 
vain ;—death had marked him for his own;|levity—nothing else. I generally attended 
and the child died, after an illness of twenty-| with reluctance ; and nothing but a desire to 
six hours. A short time before his close, he|conform to the customs of the society, in which 
asked for his brothers by name,—to whom he|I moved, ever induced me to go. Silly ex- 
was much attached ; when, beholding them, he|cuse! for my better judgment told me better 
took the hand of each, in an affectionate man-|things.” ‘1am very sorry that so many of 
ner, without speaking, yet his silence was ex-|our serious people countenance these things, 
pressive of unutterable feeling. In the evening|who declaim against the others.” “ Mother, 
he again sent for them, and telling them to/you will never | hope, give them your counte- 
“be good boys,” bade them farewell. After| nance again ; for you must know they are per- 
they had left the nursery, the Matron inquired | nicious to a growth in grace.” To this her 
if he thought he would get well; he replied,| mother replied that “she never would.” “1 
that “ he did not know ;” she then asked him,| hope my dear cousin will make the same pro- 
if he should be taken, whether he thought he| mise.” “1 wish you and her to keep upa 
should go to his heavenly Father ;—he touch- | rational intercourse with all our dear friends ; 
ingly said, “1 know if I serve the Lord as I| but let it be done in Gospel simplicity, My 
ought to, he will take me into his heavenly | dear uncle will perhaps think | have made an 
kingdom ;”—returning several other satisfac- unreasonable demand of my cousin, in request- 
tory answers to her interrogations ;—leaving| ing her to give up dancing.” “Tell her that 
the consoling belief, that this little innocent has | on a deathbed, she will be amply rewarded for 
entered into everlasting rest, through the re-|all the self-denial she puts in practice now, 
deeming love and mercy of Him, who suffer- Oh mother! tell her how to seek an interest in 
eth little children to come unto him, and for-| Christ, while she is in the bloom of life.” 
biddeth them not. The epidemic then passed|‘* The Lord abundantly provides for all his 
us by; no other case of cholera having ap- dear children, and never requires more of 
peared amongst the children. them than they can perform ; and he commands 
It also becomes our painful duty to announce | us not to conform to this world—to be holy as 
the removal by death, of three beloved mem-|he is holy. What has the great apostle said? 
bers of this Association ; who were, as long as| Be ye therefore followers of God as dear chil- 
health permitted, untiring in their efforts to|dren; put on the whole armour of God, As 
promote the welfare of those, whose cause) ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the 
they had so feelingly espoused ; but we have) Lord, so walk in him; rooted and built up io 
ground for hope, that our loss is their everlast-| him, and established in the faith, as ye have 
ing gain; for having ceased from their labours,| been taught, abounding therein with thanks- 
we humbly trust they are at rest, and their| giving. Beware lest any man spoil you through 
works do follow them. philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition 
of men, alter the rudiments of the world, and 
not afier Christ; for in him dwelleth all the 
Sar fulness of the Godhead bodily. Praying al- 
Charge them that are rich in this world, that| ways with all prayer and supplication in the 
they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncer-|spirit, &c. For many walk of whom | have 
tain riches, but in the living God who giveth |told you often, and now tell you weeping, that 
us richly all things to enjoy; that they do/they are the enemies of the cross of Christ, 




















































whose end is destruction, whose glory is their 
shame, who mind earthly things.” 

What a Christian example ought Friends to 
set before the world, in all godliness of con- 
versation according to the simplicity, purity, 
and humility which the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus inculcates! The benefits conferred upon 
us by the Great Head of the Church through 
the teachings of his Spirit, and the labours of 
gifled and experienced servants, have been 
great. A beautiful and efficient system of 
church discipline and guardianship of the 
flock, may be ranked among our peculiar 
blessings. Almost all our testimonies relating 
to daily practice, are brought under review 
periodically, which should incite personal in- 
quiry, whether we are living consistently with 
them. It also calls forth to duty the watch- 
men and women, to warn us of danger from 
the corruptions of the world, which may be 
making inroads upon some, The views held 
forth by C, E. Smelt which were opened to her 
mind by the Holy Spirit, and effected an entire 
change in her, have been held and taught by 
Friends from the rise of the Society, and to 
this day are enforced by consistent true-heart- 
ed Friends. But how are they slighted and 
contemned in many places by persons under 
our name! We must give account of our 
Lord’s money when the day of reckoning 
comes. Riches, or fashion, or refinement, or 
the love of pleasure, will afford no defence or 
palliation in that awful day, for abused privi- 
leges and mercies poured upon us. 
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Increasing Longevity.—The assertion by 
Dr. Stevens, of New York, in a recent lecture, 
that the longevity of the human race was gra- 
dually increasing under the influence of the 
improvements in the medical profession, has 
been reviewed by Prof. Gatchell, of the Eclec- 
tic Medical Institute, Cincinnati, taking an ex- 
tended view of the facts furnished by history 
and statistics, and showing that from the time 
of the Roman empire down to the present day, 
a progressive amelioration in the condition of 
man, and an increase of average longevity, 
had been taking place, on account of improve- 
ments in industrial pursuits, the comforts and 
security of life. He traced the operation of 
these causes in Great Britain, producing an 
average longevity at present nearly twice as 
great as in the days of the heptarchy, and the 
subsequent periods anterior to the establish- 
ment of the rights of the people. ‘To attribute 
the increase of longevity to the labours of the 
medical profession, he considered contradictory 
to the whole testimony of history. It would 
be far more rational, he thought, to attribute 
the improvement to the steam engine, the 
printing press, the magua charta, or any other 
of the great agencies which have assisted the 
progress of civilization.— Late Paper, 





Advantages of Draining the Soil.—An 
English paper says, that in a garden in Hamp- 
shire, England, the temperature of the soil 
was raised fifieen degrees by draining heavy 
land, four and half feet deep. This, if true, is 
a great gain—beyond what could have been 
anticipated as a permanent result. 


{ Remainder next week. } 


: 
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We are reluctantly compelled to divide the 
interesting annual report of “The Shelter.” 
The remainder may be expected next week, 





The following account is taken from a city 
paper of last week, There should be some 
regulations compelling persons using such 
great power io our cities, to have their boilers 
examined periodically, by a competent officer 


appointed to the duty. Some descriptions of 


business which though not dangerous or un- 
healthful, but because they are offensive, are 
removed from city limits,—while a formidable 
power is litle regarded, that may explode in 
our midst, destroyiug scores of people within 
its reach. 


The Dreadful Explosion in New York. 


“The New York papers bring us additional 
particulars of the deplorable catastrophe in that 
city on the morning of the 4th inst., resulting 
from the explosion, about 8 o’clock, of a 200 
horse power boiler in the printing press and 
machine shop of A. B. Taylor & Co., 5 and 
7 Hague street, near Pearl. By the explosion 
the whole building which was six stories in 
height, was actually lifted from its foundation 
to a height of six feet, and when it reached 
that elevation, it tumbled down, crushing in its 
ruins a vast number, So great was the force 
of the explosion, that fragments of the building 


were scattered in every direction ; the windows 
in the neighbourhood were broken ; and a large 
portion of the front wall of the building 
was thrown with tremendous power into the 


houses opposite. In fact the building was 
completely wrecked, hardly one brick being 
left standing on another, with the exception of 
a soliiary piece of wail eight or ten feet high. 
The force of the explosion dashed in the win- 
dows, frames and doors of several adjoining 
buildings. 

“The windows and doors across Hague 
street, and in the rear of houses in Pear! street, 
were burst in as if with cannon shot, and 
everything around indicates that the explosion 
was one of the most violent that could occur. 
So powerful was the explosion that the shock, 
like the trembling of an earthquake, was felt 
in some of the stores in Broadway, a distance, 
in a direct line, of about a quarter of a mile, 
and was probably felt at a greater distance. 

‘« The first and second stories of the build- 
ing were occupied by A. B. Taylor & Co., as 
was also the basement, and the other stories 
by Burr & Co., hat body manufacturers, and 


the number of persons in the employment of 


the two firms was about 120, all of whom were 
at work at the time of the explosion. There 
were also several females employed in the 
factory of Burr & Co., but only two of them 
had arrived, and they it is believed escaped. 
“The fireman had started the fires under 
the boiler at an earlier hour than usual, on 
account of its getting cold while standing un- 
used over Sunday, and hardly had steam been 


pre ee ; ae ‘ 
raised, and motion communicated to the shaft- 


the rapid spread of the fire, this was « labour 
of great danger and difficulty. 
a few were got out immediately, and the groans 
and voices of others far under the ruins stimu- 


jured. 












THE FRIEND. 


ing, when the explosion took place. The 
boiler had been manufactured about two years 
since for Mr. Taylor, as he stated in his evi- 


dence before the coroner, bu: for some reason 


he did not take it, and it was sent to Savannah 
where it was used some time as a steamboat 
boiler, but not generating steam fast enough 
for a boat, it was brought back and exchanged 
for another, and was subsequently purchased 
by Mr. Taylor. It had been put up but about 
two weeks, and had never, to the knowledge 


of Mr. Taylor, been inspected.” 


** Almost instantly afier the explosion a large 
force of firemen, police and citizens, set to 
work to extricate the sufferers, though, from 


Nevertheless, 


lated to the most herculean exertions. Of 


some fifleen earliest rescued, only one was 


dead.” 

“One boy was dug out not dangerously in- 
While the firemen were digging away 
the ruins over his head, they could hear his 
voice encouraging his fellow sufferer, another 
boy rather seriously hurt, to have courage, for 
the firemen were there, and they would soon 
be saved. 

“ Another man was taken out of the rains 
at the rear, afier almost superhuman exertions 


on the part of the firemen, the sufferer having 


been caught between two beams and covered 
with a pile of bricks, The beams had to be 
sawed, and the poor fellow kept waving his 
hand, which he had thrust through the aper- 
ture, in token that he still survived. More 
than once the fireman had to stop and play 
upon the flames which rapidly encroached 
upon the locality where the man was confined. 
Just as they were accomplishing his final re- 
lease, the fire behind and around him raged 
fiercely, and the foreman was constrained to 
call out that the pipe must be played upon it. 
*O stop till we get him out—just a minute— 
we can stand it—the man’s alive,’ the firemen 
replied. And they did stand it, and saved the 
man, though themselves much scorched and 
nearly suffocated. 

‘* Next to this man, wedged in an angle be- 
tween two floors, were two other men, who 
also by the noble efforts of the firemen were 
ultimately rescued. One of these cried out 
soon after 11 o’clock that he was not much 
hurt, but that they were freezing him with 
water. 

“In the front of the building, on Hague 
street, men were diligently removing the bricks, 
voices being heard underneath, calling for 
help. Two men were rescued here at about 
124, injured severely but not mortally. The 
cries of others were still audible. 

“C. O. Jessup narrowly escaped with his 
life. 
the explosion he could not tell, but on coming 
to himself he found he was in the eastern part 


of the building, with much of the ruins laid 
upon his shoulders and head, but his feet com- 


paratively at liberty. By struggling he freed 
himself, and when we saw him, though much 
bruised about the head, had sufficiently recov- 




















What became of him at the moment of 








ered to give the names of nearly all the per- 
sons employed in Burr & Co.’s establishment. 
His clothes were mostly torn off his back.” 


* A boy named Tindle was found alive, but 


his feet and legs were so firmly wedged in, that 
it Was necessary to move an immense heap of 
timber and bricks to extricate him. While in 
this condition he was fed with bread and milk, 
and made as comfortable as possible, while the 
slow work of digging him out went on. 
fear he was not saved after all, for about 10 
o’clock in the evening he ceased talking, and 
it was thought that he would die soon. 


We 


“ The two females, the only ones who had 


arrived, were rescued. One of them was very 
badly bruised.” 


“ The scene of anxiety on the part of the 


friends of those supposed to be in the ruins, 
was painful indeed. As soon as the rumour 
of the disaster spread, every one who had 
friends in the establishment hastened thither, 
too many of them to receive the worst tidings 
of those they hoped to save.” 


The Daily News of the 12th instant, says, 


“The whole number of bodies recovered from 
the ruins, is now 67. There were also 30 in- 
jured, 32 escaped, and 6 still missing,—mak- 
ing a total of 136.” 


RECEIPTS. 


G. Michener, nt, Chesterhill, O., for J. Vanlaw, 


$4, vols. 22 and 25, D. M. Mott, $4, vols. 21 and 22, 
J, Talbott, $2, to 26, vol. 22, C. Engle, $2, to 27, vol. 
22, and $5 for another pur 

H. B. F., $2.25, to No. 6, vol. 24. 
$2, vol. 23. Caleb Bracken, agent, Flushing, O., for 
D. Williams, $4, vols, 22 and 23. W. A. Robinson, 
$2, vol. 23. Thomas Siveter, lowa, $2, to No. 43, 


vol. 23, and $4, for T. S. and S. M., subscription for 
vol. 7, B. F. 


Andrew Eves, per 
Dr. Isaac Huestis, 


WANTED 
A suitable female Friend to act as Assistant 


Teacher in the Boys’ Raspberry street Colour- 
ed School. 


South Second street, or Joseph Scattergood, 


Apply to John C. Allen, No. 180 
No. 84 Mulberry street. 





Diep, of pulmonary consumption, at his residence 
near Chesterfield, Morgan county, Ohio, on the 22nd 
of First month, 1850, in the 68th year of his age, 
Wituiam Dewees, an elder and member of Chester- 
field Monthly and particular Meeting He was dili- 
gent in the attendance of meetings for worship and 
discipline, and an example of silent, reverent waiting 
therein, Firmly attached to the doctrines and testi- 
monies of the religious Society of Friends, he was 
earnestly engaged that they might be maintained on 
their original grounds. The loss of him will be deep- 
ly felt by his Family and friends, and particularly in 

meeting of which he was a member. His health 
had been ining for several months; and though 
he was very feeble, he attended meeting on First- 
day two days previous to his decease. After he 
returned home, he expressed his belief that he should 
not continue here long. On the following evening he 
was taken more pourly, after which, owing to the dif 
ficulty of breathing, he was able to converse but little ; 
yet from the calmness and serenity of his mind, we 
doubt not but he was gathered as a shock of corn that 
is fully ripe, into the mansions of rest and peace, pre- 
pared for the dedicated followers of the Lamb. 
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